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DISRUPTION OF CLOUDS. |so as a certain example of this variety of inundations, 
| because dependent on the no doubt miraculous character 
\of its exhibition, and perhaps, too, on the somewhat 
hee |indefinite purport of the text adverting to it. The ex- 
Original. lample is, that of the pouring out of water from the 


- \ , : clouds, upon Pharaoh, when overwhelmed in the Red 
THE inundations of 1826, at the White Mountains of | Sea; adverted to, Psalms 77: 18 —‘ The clouds poured 
New Hampshire, considered in connexicn with certain ‘out water,’ as rendered in our English translation. By 
historical data from Outhof, a German author, and the || some, the four words of the original Hebrew have been 
speculations of this author thereon, have presented the || 
motive for this article. Outhof wrote at Emden, and) 
published at Groningen, a neighboring city, in 1721, a) 
work in the Latin language, under the title of De Judi-|| 
ciis Jehove Zebaoth, in one part of which work are found || 
the particulars that concern the subject under conside- || 
ration. He thus remarks — | 


OF THE PHENOMENA BY SOME ACCOUNTED FOR FROM THE SUPPOSED 
BREAKING OR DISRUPTION OF CLOUDS. 





Ostervald’s edition of the Bible in French, by the Pas- 
tors and Professors of the Church of Geneva — Edition 
of Amsterdam, 1724,— the passage is rendered, ‘ Les 
nuees ont epandu des inondations d’ eaux.’ C. Tillius, 
quoted by Outhof, has this sentiment, ‘ Et sicuti eruptio- 


Qj inns exerci i i ; : : : P ; 
Sic Dominus exercituam aliquando tam immensuM || tur jn hostium exercitum,’ to wit: ‘And as eruptions of 
oquaram ests cea@lo venire facit, ut — ether! clouds deluge every thing, so dense clouds were poured 
as sre vide . »>mp sprew | rum- |! | 
= 1 st eae #/ — = e a ] |, out upon the hosts of the enemy.’ | 
pitur nubes, ut Job, 26:8 legitur: Qualis nubium Tup-||  Mfollerus translates the passage ‘ inundate sunt aquis 
. . : | 
. e - 2< 7 . alis | ° 
ices ey va acogetae rig +0 7 pues |nubes,’ so that the antecedent is put for the consequent, 
ebrew] congregationem vel colligationem aquarum)!__; ’ . ps fp : ee 
x cosi diteniaia, Male itt cadeicaiiie “eeliaiilaes dibaaidaren ‘eaatl nam,’ — continues Outhof, in a quotation understood 
piri bist anal lacs: Nate rie = aa 5 " - \|to be from Mollerus —‘ nubes, hausto humore multo, 
siores ac graviores riuribus rarescentibus nubi- . ra 1: . . 
ming = er aan . pire . || quasi gravide facte, postea, facta subita resolutione in- 
s, vehementer agitate dive sc ,ac rum-|| ie ie 
us, vehementer agitat : _ ae se untur,acrum-|' gentes moles aquarum dejiciunt, ut passim, instar tor- 
puntur, et sic ingenti mole repente deci¢ RN ers rentes, magno impetu discurrant’ To wit: ‘For, the 
a y a profusione provo uod nos Bel- ; . ; ae 
aquarum vim una prota re unnereds “we , | clouds, a great quantity of water having been imbibed, 
gice appellamus cene wolck barstinge vel wolk breuke. 
. Soaeenatiens-— Oe — est ange "i waoete, - from a sudden loosening, throw out vast masses of water, 
times, causes to come down from heaven so immense a}| . 1 me DAR TRE OE 
body e wees, Gate ete det, welveen, cas a so that, like a torrent, iy may everywhere rush abroad 
mee to be neeciniiated —~—ts Gk, when a said Rar etingg, with great impetuosity.’ It may interest to see the 
SL ee hh Hg S0rekeN$) names of other authcrities marshalled by Outhof on the 
which breaking of clouds takes place when the higher 
clouds, so greatly pregnant with water, and more dense Altingius, Buxtorfius, Robertson, Schindlerus, The Tar- 
and heavy than the rarefying clouds below them, being) ; pa “hee d : 
violently ‘agitated, are sn in sunder, divided and bro -_ — aren gon cing — pt ta _ yr ~ 
; are oe a sac bed * , “| afiirming, and very generally all concurring in the fact 
cen, and so, in a very great mass, suddenly fall, and, at}! of a copious descent of water from the clouds, at the 
inole onrine , it ¢ Me » e ae ‘ - : 
a single outpouring, vomit forth a tremendous power of time the sea below was clcsing upon the Egyptian hosts. 
waters, Which we in the Belgic language call cene wolck | Upon which Onuthof remarks that, ‘however it may 
barstinge, or wolk breuke. | have been, either there is described here a mighty erup- 
The same author continues remarking, that by means, jon [ingens eruptio] of condensed clouds, or at least a 
d gens ; at least < 
of such breaking of clouds, and the waters suddenly cast! yery yehement shower, [imber vehementissimus.] After 
r > sa, © j De > optedily ver rs . e pe 
out by them, God hath oft times unexpectedly over-|| aj), we are not authorized to conclude, though not forbid- 
7 slme seal 7s) + ane rags] 7 ° ? . si 
whelme d, swallow ed up, and drowned, — oppressit, ab-| gen jt, that this descent of water from above was throngh 
sorbuit, et suffocavit, — large tracts of country, whole) the instrumentality of any natural cause, since assured 
cities, streets, and country-seats, — magnos terre tractus, 
totas urbes, vicos villasque, — as well as men and herds. | 
To the philosophy of Outhof in accounting for these 


| that the dividing of the waters below, had been in direct 
counteraction of such cause. 
is Modern instances of atmospheric inundations, of this 
phenomena from a supposed disruption of clouds, we |) variety -- to wit, of ‘ Cloud Disruptions,’ have been more 
need not, it is supposed, feel bound to do absolute hom-| particularly and more clearly described. Speaking of 
age; somuch, however, is undeniable —that the phe-| the disruption of clouds, Outhof relates —‘ Sic urbs in 
nomena, in themselves, are realities, and very remark-| ¢omitatu Mansfeldensi, non procul a Wippero fluvio, pa- 
able. History and the experience of our own times con-| tria M. Lutheri,’ &c. ‘Soacity in the County of Mans- 
firm this position ; and the expression in Virgil, | field, near the river W—, the native place of Martin 
|| Luther, [the native city of Luther was Eisleben] thrice 


has its literal exemplifications. The verse from Ja, || entered the destructive violence of such disruptured 
also, which contemplates the preserving power of Prov- | | ey aly oth nip = we “or a, a, ana nee And 
idence, and which has been quoted by Outhof, derives | nab Ao. 1552, in Lusatia, * the foot of the Sudetes erenetl 
new energy from these known, though more rare opera-| tains — sub sudetibus montibus — clouds having broken, 
tions of nature ; — there was suddenly so great a force of waters sent down 
He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds, andthe cloudis ial “ eee meen oe oa om oe hae a a 
rent under them. — Jon, 26: 8 ,immensely swollen, all the bridges circa Budissen, — 
i ; perhaps ‘about Bautzen,’ — were broken down, country- 

PR ct a mr poe given by rsoagee of the} seats demolished, edifices torn from their foundations, 
istuption of clouds is not authoritative; but, fi > || , re ned: garde id waste 
cote investigations connected with it has ‘asanera es aa gre — rite — a — . ae 
drawing out the opinions of other authors, cuineidiing || not oe wren cect gp ages er ‘van 
with Outhof in his theory of the cause of these phenom-|| : ee yg ; ate 


‘ a , |,event Outhof speaks of as described by him in a work 
ena. Neither is the example in itself uninteresting. — || of his, in the Belgic language, ‘ De omnibus diluviis,’ — 
It has been spoken of as not authoritative 


S@pe etiam immensum celo venit agmen aquarum, 


|supposed to justify the idea of a cloud disruption. In || 


\nes nubiwum omnia inundant, sic densze nubes effundeban- | 
victorious emperor Charles the Sixth, then in that island 


|become as it were pregnant —[gravide]— afterwards, || 


|| point in question. They are Junius, Tremellius, Pohei, || 


; that is, not!|* Concerning all kinds of Deluges,’ to which he refers 


| for other instances of the disruption of clouds, in the 
|| Years 1117, 1481, 1535, 1551, 1576, and 1718. He relates 
‘also the following: 

| ‘ Annopreterito, 1719, mense Novembri, in Sicilia pro- 
|| Pe Messinam, rupta nube gravida pluvia, magna moles 
||aquarum ccelo demissa ac lapsa est in partem exercitus 
|| vietricis imperatoris Caroli Sextf, tune in insula illa 
|adversus copias regis Hispaniz belligerentis, qua aqua- 
'|rum illuvie quadraginta homines suffocabantur; et unus 
‘lixarum qui exercitum sequntur lavandi coquendique 
|| gratia, una cum uxore, liberis ac servis, in mare abrum- 
|| pebantur.’ 





| Or thus, ‘ During the past year, 1719, in November, 


‘near Messina in Sicily, a cloud pregnant with water 


||having broken, a great mass of water was discharged 


‘and fell from the heavens upon a part of the army of the 


| carrying on a war against the forces of the King of Spain 
— by which deluge of waters forty men were suffocated, 
and one of the laboring men who follow the army to do 


i] . . . . . . 
the washing and baking, was, with his wife, children 


and servants, swept into the sea.’ 

| The following account of a similar phenomenon, 
from an American newspaper of October the present 
‘year, 1834, is of curious interest, both as regards the 
|facts of the case and the modes of accounting fur them : 
| 

| Exrraorpinary Warer-Spovr.— A very singular oc- 
eurrence took place in Ashe county, North Carolina. 
On the acclivity of a considerable mountain, a spur of 
the Phoenix, about fifty yards from a creek of the same 
name which washes the foot of the mountain, a dis- 
charge of water from the clouds struck the surface of 
|the mounjain, and swept every thing in its way to the 
creek, including large trees, and rocks weighing at least 
'a couple of tons. Scientific men who have since viewed 
the scene, have concluded that it was produced by the 
bursting of a descending water-spout. The native 
mountaineers say that they have seen such occurrences 
heretofore, and they call it the falling of a cloud. 


The circumstances, or the effects rather, of the inun- 
‘dations of 1826, at the White Mountains, are probably 
fresh in the memory of most readers. Their extraor- 
dinary character must at the time have attracted no 
small share of public attention. The writer of this ar- 
ticle was not then situated to have observed particularly 


\|the accounts given of them to the public, but retains 


generally the impression that, in some respects, there 
went abroad a degree of misconception as to the facts. 
The impression is that much was said of ‘ avalanches ’ 
or ‘slides’ from the mountains, and that from such cause 
resulted the destruction of the family at the Notch House. 
| These appellations were by people on the spot made usc 
‘of, to designate numerous marks of violence which 
'streaked the mountairs, and to be seen on a distant view 
|as well as on nearer inspection. They could only have 
‘served to mislead. There was no sliding; but of run- 
|| ning, and in currents thickened, as much perhaps as 
||may be imagined, by a very great variety of intermix- 
| ture, there were many and powerful indications; tremen- 
|dous washes, the effect undoubtedly of phenomena the 
'|same in character as those whose history we have been 
itracing. 

| ‘The present notice of these inundations is intended to 
ibe brief, as best comporting with the occasion. The 
| writer was, however, soun after their occurrence, an eye 
witness of the then remaining principal demonstrations 
\of their power; and though the most impressive scenes 
| will fade some upon the memory, may be supposed to 


iretain feelings in regard to them, giving them an impor- 
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tance not hastily to be thrown aside. Remark will prin- 
cipally direct itself to some of the leading features. 

The visit at the mountains was in September, 1826. 
The approach to them is, from Bath by Bethlehem along 
the Ammonoosuck; Bethlehem to Rosebrooks’, in Bret- 
ton woods, 7 miles; thence to Crawford’s, 6 miles; 
Crawford’s, an inn, and the usual stopping-place of 
mountain visitors; Crawford’s to the Notch Rock, about 
4 miles, and thence to the Notch House, so called, about 
2 miles; 6 from Crawford’s to the Notch House. 

The passage through Bretton woods indicated strongly 
the violence of the recent flood. Mid-way about, be- | 
tween Rosebrooks’ and Crawford’s, the trees along the 
road remained marked by it as high up as the shoulder 
sitting in our conveyance. This was noted as a surpris- 
ing demonstration of the degree to which the flood had 
accumulated in so short a distance. The head waters 
of the Ammonoosuck probably some 8 or 10 miles above; 
one of its head streams coming out of a few moist acres | 
immediately contiguous to the Notch Rock, distant say 
7miles. That the bridges had been struck away, and 
the roads excavated, were a thing of course. From | 
Crawford’s to the Notch Rock were bridgeless meander- | 
ings of the Ammonoosuck, and ruined traces of road | 
amid gulfs and gullies ; the interest of the scenery con-| 
stantly increasing. 

From a level of some few acres, moist or marshy, just | 
above, and north-west of the Notch Rock, originates aj 
principal branch of the Ammonoosuck, passing northerly | 
and then westward to the Connecticut. From the same | 
marsh oozes also the Saco, coursing down the gap, and | 
through the mountains into the Atlantic. 


The Notch Rock, a perpendicular and elongated 
block, stands upright, a guardian of the passage. Close | 
at its side, on the east, was the little Saco’s place; and, | 
immediately by it, on its left, had been the road --a very | 
narrow one, of necessity, as east of, and crowding upon | 
it, rose abruptly a considerable mountain. 

By this Notch Rock, and within the Notch, the effects | 
of the late deluge were indeed marvellous. Ten, fifteen, 
or twenty feet in depth, by half as much or more in 
width, solid rock was seen ripped out of its bed for rods | 
in extent, the scattered devastations all around imposing 
a most awful impression as to the tremendous agency by | 
which it had been accomplished. This had been the! 
work of the late frightful inundation from the heavens! | 
But how? That was a question not so easily disposed | 
of. The entire torrent of the Niagara poured upon! 
it for a night, one might suppose unequal to the effects | 
witnessed. This, however, were a discharge greater | 
vastly than could possibly have fallen here. But, of what) 
did fall, who shall tell us, ‘ from what height how high’ 
it fell? — how swift? — how dense? — of what circum- 
ference ?— how continuous ?— how momentous its de- 
scending column? Or, how rapidly accumulating and 
irresistible the heaped up masses of its descended del- | 
uge? Letthe rocks answer. At the Notch the moun- 
tain, except at its foot, is not remembered to have been | 





»|!and steep. High up on its side, perhaps a thousand feet 


'|shape, but enlarging its dimensions as it descended, — 
‘| highest uniformly in its centre, and sloping off each way 


'|above the combination of stones, and widely to the right! 


‘ Flume, 40 ' 

‘ Topsteepest hill,10 =‘ 

‘ Mountain Fall, 7 : 

* Notch Rock, 10 = 
‘ Mountain Fall,’ the place it is sought to locate, was 
an appellation, for reference sake arbitrarily assumed, 
and sc indifferently justified by circumstances ; the name 
of Giant’s Turnpike had been, it is believed, more ap- 
propriate and descriptive. This place was, it thus ap- 


pears, 17 minutes north of the Flume, and 10 minutes 
||below Notch Rock. 


Here then we have the place of the second great phe- 
nomenon. The mountain on the east was here very high 


or two, commenced a gathering of naked stone, which 
continued down the side of the mountain, in turnpike 





to its outer edges. On coming to the mountain’s foot, it || 


|| 


took an abrupt turn at right angles, extending southw ard| || 


a considerable distance, near to and in the direction of | 
the Saco, still preserving its turnpike form. 

Thousands and thousands of tons of stone and rocks, | 
thus marshalled, and their column or current thus, in| 
part at least, wheeled about as if but leaves, except that! | 
they preserved still in a wonderful degree the general | 
form of their combination, implied a power not only in} 
itself astonishing, but in its application and effect, it w as'| 





||thought, quite incomprehensible. 


There is remembered to have at the time been an as- 


|| piration, intermingled with hope, that by some one, able || 


and at leisure to investigate, these extraordinary appear-| | 
ances should, before any changes from the operations of | 


\|art, be deliberately examined, and if possible, philosoph- || 


ically accounted for. 
Water, and a sudden gush of it from the heavens 


'|elevation, there does not appear reason to doubt was ‘he! 
greatagent. Extensively, up toward the mountains’ top, | 


and left of it, were indications of flood ; but not, to ap-| 
\|pearance, so violently impressed as one would be pre-! 
pared, from the main result, to have supposed. The 


||and stone, and the disposition of them, before mentioned. | 
||A Giant’s Turnpike, indeed ; for, centrally, it probably 
had a depth of 10, 15, and 20 feet, increasing with its) 
descent. The stones generally of a roundish form, and| 
|\large, that is, of the size of the head, or of a half bushel, 
many larger and many smaller, w ith some large rocks, | 
and occasionally a log, but, so far as remembered, w ith, 


° ° 
|| little or no soil, sand or gravel, —a vast array of worked | 
stone. Water, as has been intimated, must have been || 


the great agent in this combination and display; this we 
are at liberty to suppose outpoured in masses of almost! 
any imaginal quantity; but how, possibly, the effect 
should have been so to combine and deposit the more! 
solid element, so vast and so orderly the column, it is| 





strikingly marked. At its foot, about the excavation in | 
the rocks, and below, the chaos widening on the left, as 
one descends, immense displays of ragged rocks, heaped | 
about in appalling confusion, covered probably half an | 
acre or more, within a short datenen, besides the farther || 
extension of them down the course of the Saco. | 

This scene was, as it were, at the summit dividing the || 
head waters of the Saco end the Ammonoosuck. The | 
Saco had of course but a bare beginning, and the entire || 
flood must have descended direct, or quikesod itself | 
within limits very narrowly circumscribed. 


From the indications witnessed, it is not questioned | 
the great agent was one of that description of phenom-| 


ena treated of by authors, as originating in a disruption | 
of clouds. 


This scene was one of the two which most astonished 
at the mountains. The other, more extraordinary in | 
some respects than this, was a little lower down. To fix 
more definitely its locality y, reference is made to a mem- 
orandum of the return walk from the Notch House up| 
the Saco to the Notch Rock, a distance of two miles, dur- | 
ing which, leaping and climbing were nearly as much | 
in fashion as walking. The memorandum is thus: 

Notch House to Starboard Rock, 25 minutes, 








‘not easy to conceive. 


to the writer in his visit at the mountains, reason presents | 


jto believe, that at the angular turn of this column of 
jstone, at the mountains’ foot, its drift at once southerly 
| was less general than before imagined; and very large| 
quantities, it would seem, must have shot over and be-| 
|yond the Saco, covering its bed, and of course changing] 
its channel. Still, of the fact of the turn, and of the| | 
|jturnpike form of it, the memory does not doubt ; nor is| 
that circumstance drawn in question. At the mountains’) 
foot, its own torrent, doubtless, was struck at right angles! 

by the torrent from the Notch; and from here they must | 
both jointly have gone down the valley. The cvurse of’ 
it, joined as it was by at least one other torrent, short of | 
the starboard rock, but of less note, was accordingly all|| 
along surprisingly broken and scattered over with stones! 
and ruins. || 


At the Notch House, where perished a reputable but! 
unhappy family, of husband, wife, three children, anda 
man-servant, particulars of w hich are presumed publicly | 


remembered, the appearances were less wonderful. The, 


house was situated some 50 feet above the Saco, on the! 
sloping foot of a lofty mountain he west of it; and. 


. > ‘ ° {| 
great feature in this scene was the immensity of rock || 


It is proper to remark, that upon || 
conversation at the present time, with one a companion. | 


|| sthrap,’ says he. 





|its scite was slightly elevated above the general bales 
of the dechivity. From a distance quite high up the 
‘mountain, under or in front of which the house stood, 
was the dry bed of a temporary mountain torrent, not 
| Very deeply channelled, but wide; and the look was, 
“that the flood which formed it must have descended 
ithickened greatly with sand, gravel, stone, and rubbish. 
| A rod or two short of the house, whose slight elevation 
‘saved it, the descending current divided, passing round 
each end of it and uniting again below —a clear indi- 
|cation, were any needed, that it was in truth a current, 
‘and not, as it has sometimes been called, an avalanche 
or slide. The display of sand below, covering acres, 
was very remarkable. The house was unhurt, but the 
family that had deserted it, leaving their beds in conster- 
nation, were, in their attempted flight, swept away and 
buried in the sand and waters. 

Quite a number of these dry beds, or alighting places 
of descending torrents, marked the sides of the moun- 
tains, between the Notch Rock and Notch House — six 
or eight at least of emphatic distinction — contributing 
/all to account for the immensity of sand and gravel every 

/where scattered along the narrow valley. Every thing 
’ || in the valley testified to the astonishing violence of the 
recent deluge. 

Speaking of these dry beds, or torrent sweeps, it should 
not be forgotten to be stated that several of them, of im- 
|| posing magnitude, were, from Crawford’s inn, observed 

| visibly streaking the distant and great mountain they 
‘had smitten, and which was seen eastward from there 
‘and to the north some miles from the Notch. These 
| were not visited, but implied, as did others south of the 
| Notch and not particul: uly described, the agency of a 
‘similar and powerful cause. From all the facts it can- 
| not be doubted that, at these mountains, the phenomena 
contemplated by Outhof as referable to the disruption of 








: cavens;) clouds, must have been most signally manifested — not 
|| upon the stupendous mountain, here thousands of feet in| | 


in a single instance, but in many — differing in force, 
yet, in more places than one, awfully overwhelming — 
scattered over an extent of miles, yet in the same vicin- 
ity —conspiring all, at the same time, at least during 


|;one and the same night, sublimely to vindicate the su- 


premacy of Him, before whom 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away. 


From the theory of Outhof, in refering these unusual 


‘and extraordinary descents of water to the disruption of 


clouds, there is thought to be seen sufficient reason for 
dissent. His theory, if to appearance partially tolerated 
by the caption and diction of this article, will not, it is 
|, hoped, be considered as having a toleration more than 
complimentary. It has been wsed, merely, as the poet 
advises — 
Deprome 
Si melior a noris, si non, his utare mecum. 


| The writer’s own sentiments, if demanded, as to the 
| operations of nature in the production of these phenom- 


ena, rest, it is answered, but in surmises too imma- 
ture and too little bt to be advanced. 


Ge ist is boty 5098 Ty a WISA VW is 3 
| OF DULEEK GATE. 


| A TALE OF CHIVALRY. 


Y|| Tuere was a weaver lived, wanst upon a time in Du- 


leek, in ould Ireland, and a very honest and industher- 
ous man he was, by all accounts barrin’ the dhrink. 
Thady however kem swaggerin’ home one evening, 
afther spendin’ every rap he had in dhrink, and says he 
to his wife ‘it is throwin’ away my time I have been all 
my life,’ says he, ‘livin’ with you at all, and stuck ata 
loom, nothin’ but a poor Waiver, when it is Saint 
George or the Dhraggin 1 ought to be, which is two of 
the siven champions o’ Christendom.’ 
‘Well, ype they christened him twice as much,’ 
| says the wife, ‘sure what’s that to uz?’ 
| ‘Don’t put in your prate,’ says he, ‘you ignorant 
‘You ’re vulgar, woman — you ’re vul- 
| gar — mighty vulgar; but I’ll have nothin’ more to say 
_to any dirty snakin’ thrade again — niver a more waivit’ 
| I'l do.’ 
‘Oh, Thady dear, and what ’ll the children do then?’ 
‘ Let them go play marvels,’ says he. 
‘ That would be but poor feedin’ for them, Thady.’ 
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‘They shan’t want for feedin’, says he, ‘ for it’s a rich 
man I’ll be soon, and a great man too.’ 

‘ Usha, but I’m glad to hear it, darlin’, — though dun- 
na how it’s to be, but think you had betther go to bed, 
Thady.’ 

‘Don’t talk to me of any bed, but the bed o’ glory, 
woman,’ says he, — lookin’ mortial grand. 

‘Qh! God send we’ll all be in glory yet,’ says the 
wife, crassin’ herself; ‘but go to sleep, Thady, for this 
present.’ 

‘J Jl sleep with the brave yit,’ says he. 

‘Indeed an’ a brave sleep will do you a power o’ good, 
my darlin’,’ says she. 

‘ And it’s I that will be a knight!!’ says he. 

‘ All night, if you plaze, Thady,’ says she. 

‘None o’ your coaxin’,’ says he. ‘I’m detarmined on 
it, and I ‘ll set aff immediantly, and be a knight arriant.’ 

‘A what!!!’ says she, 

‘A knight arriant, woman.’ 

‘Lord be good to me, what’s that?’ says she. 

‘A knight arriant is a rale gintleman,’ says he, Led 
round the world for sport, with a swoord by his side, 
takin’ whatever he plazes,—for himself; and that’s a 
knight arriant,’ says he. 

Well, sure enough, he wint about among his neigh- 
bors the next day, and he got an owld kittle from one, 
and a saucepan from another, and he took them to the 
tailor, and he sewed him upa shuit o’ tin clothes like 
any knight arriant, and he borrowed a pot lid, and that, 
he was very partic’lar about, bekase it was his shield, 
and he wint toa friend o’ his, a painther and glazier, 
and made him paint an his shield, in big letters — 





‘I’M THE MAN OF ALL MIN, 
THAT KILL’D THREE SCORE AND TIN, 
AT A BLOW.’ 
‘When the people sees that,’ says the Waiver to him- 
self, ‘ the sorra one will dar’ for to come near me.’ 
And with that, he towld the wife to scour out the 
small iron pot for him, ‘for,’ says he, ‘it will make an 





iligant helmet ;’ — and when it was done, he put it an 
his head, and the wife said, ‘ Oh, murther, Thady jewel’ | 
is it puttin’ a great heavy iron pot an your head you are, | 
by way iva hat?’ 

‘ Sartinly,’ says he, ‘ for a knight arriant should always | 
have a woight an his brain.’ 

‘But, Thady dear,’ says the wife, ‘there ’s a hole in it, 
and it can’t keep out the weather.’ 

‘It will be the cooler,’ says he, puttin’ it an him;— 
‘besides, if I don’t like it, it is aisy to stop it with a wisp 
o’ sthraw, or the like o’ that.’ 

‘The three legs of it looks mighty quare, stickin’ up,’ 
says she. : 

‘Every helmet has a spike stickin’ out o’ the top of it,’ 
says the weaver, ‘and if mine has three, it’s only the 
grandher it is.’ 

‘Well,’ says the wife, gittin’ bitther at last, ‘all I can 
say is, it isn’t the first sheep’s head was dhress’d in it.’ 

‘ Your sarvant, ma’am,’ says he; and off he set. 

Well, he was in want of a horse, and so he wint toa 
field hard by, where the miller’s horse was grazin’, that 
used to carry the ground corn round the counthry. ‘ That 
is the idinticle horse for me,’ says the waiver; ‘he is 
used to carryin’ flour and male; and what am I but the 
flower o’ shovelry ina coat o’ mail; so that the horse 
won’t be put out iv his way in the laste.’ 

But as he was ridin’ him out o’ the field, who should 
see him but the miller. ‘Is it stalin’ my horse you are, 
honest man ?’ says the miller. 

‘ No,’ says the waiver, ‘I’m only goin’ to axercise him, 
says he, ‘in the cool o’ the evenin’; it will be good for 
his health.’ 

‘Thank you kindly,’ says the miller, ‘but lave him 
where he is, and you’ll obleege me.’ 

‘I can’t afford it,’ says the waiver, runnin’ the horse 
at the ditch. 

‘Bad luck to your impidince,’ says the miller, ‘ you’ve 
as much tin about you as a thravellin’ tinker, but you ’ve 
more brass. Come back here, you vagabone,’ says he. 

But he was late;—away galloped the waiver, and 
took the road to Dublin, for he thought the best thing he 
could do was to go to the King o’ Dublin — for Dublin 


he thought, may be, the King o’ Dublin would give him 
work. Well, he was four days goin’ to Dublin, for the 
baste was not the best, and the roads worse, not all as 
one was now; but there was no turnpikes then, glory be 
to God!! Whin he got to Dublin, he wint strait to the 
palace, and whin he got into the coort yard he let his 
horse go and graze about the place, for the grass was 
growin’ out betune the stones; every thing was flourish- 
in’ thin, in Dublin, you see. Well, the king was lookin’ 
out of his dhrawin’ room windy, for divarshin, whin the 
waiver kem in; but the waiver pretended not to see him, 
and he wint over to a stone sate, undher the windy — for 
you see, there was stone sates all round about the place 
for the accommodation o’ the people — for the king was 
adacent, obleegin’ man: — well, as I said, the waiver 
wint over and lay down an one o’ the sates, just undher 
the king’s windy, and purtended to go asleep; but he 
took care to turn out the front of his shield that had the 
letthers an it— well, my dear, with that the king calls 
out to one of the lords of the his coort that was standin’ 
behind him, howldin’ up the skirt of his coat, accordin’ 
to rayson, and says he, ‘ Look here,’ says he, ‘what do 
you think of a vagabone like that comin’ undher my 
very nose to go to sleep? Itisthrue I’ma good king,’ 
says he,‘and I’commodate the people by havin’ sates 
for them to sit down and enjoy the raycreation and con- 
timplation of seein’ me here, lookin’ out o’ my drawin’ 
room windy, for divarshin; but that is no rayson they 
are to make a hotel o’ the place, and come and sleep 
here. — Who is it at all ?’ says the king. 

‘ Not a one v’ me knows, plaze your majesty.’ 

‘J think he must be a furriner,’ says the king, ‘ bekase 
his dhress is outlandish.’ 

‘ And doesn ’t know manners, more betoken,’ says the 
lord. 

*1’ll go down and circumspect him myself,’ says the 
king :—‘ folly me,’ says he to the lord, wavin’ his hand 
a: the same time in the most dignacious manner. 

Down he wint accordianly, followed by the lord; and 
when he wint over to where the waiver was lying, sure 
the first thing he see was his shield with the big letthers 
an it, and with that, says he to the lord, ‘ By dad,’ says 
he, ‘ this is the very man I want.’ 

‘For what, plaze your majesty ?’ says the lord. 

‘ To kill that vagabone dhraggin, to be sure,’ says the 
king. 

‘ Sure, do you think he could kill him,’ says the lord, 
‘when all the stoutest knights in the land wasn’t aqual 
to it, but never kem back, and was ate up alive by the 
cruel desaiver.’ 

‘Sure, don’t you see there,’ says the king, pointin’ at 
the shield, ‘that he killed three score and tin at one 
blow ; and the man that done that, I think‘ is a match 
for any thing.’ 

So, with that, he wint over to the waiver and shuck 
him by the shouldher for to wake him, and the waiver 
rubbed his eyes as if just wakened, and the king says to 
him, ‘God save you,’ says he. 

‘God save you kindly,’ says the waiver, purtendin’ he 
was quite onknowst who he was spakin’ to. 

‘De you know wholam,’ says the king, ‘that you 
make so free, good man.’ 

‘No indeed,’ says the waiver, ‘you have the advan- 
tage o’ me.’ 

‘To be sure Ihave,’ says the king, moighty high; 
‘sure, aint I the king o’ Dublin ?’ says he. 

The waiver dhropped an his knees fornist the king, 
and says he, ‘ I beg God’s pardon and your’s for the lib- 
erty Ituk; plaze your holiness, I hope you ’ll excuse it.’ 

‘No offince,’ says the king; get up, good man. — And 
what brings you here ?’ says he. 

‘I’m in want o’ work, plaze you riverince,’ says the 
waiver. 

‘ Well, suppose I give you work,’ says the king. 

‘T’ll be proud to sarve you, my lord,’ says the waiver. 

‘Very well,’ says the king. ‘You killed three score 
and tin at one blow, I undherstan’,’ says the king. 

‘Yis,’ says the waiver; ‘that was the last thrifle o’ 
work I done, and I’m afeard my hand ’ill go out o’ prac- 
tice if 1 don’t get some job to do, at wanst.’ 


‘You shall have a job immediantly,’ says the king. 








Was a grate place thin, and had a king iv its own — and 


it is only a blaguard dhraggin, that is disturbin’ the 
counthry and ruinatin’ my tinanthry wid aitin’ their 
powlthry, and I‘m lost for want of eggs,’ says the king. 
‘Throth thin, plaze your worship,’ says the waiver, 
‘you look as yollow as if you swallowed twelve yolks, 
this minit.’ 
‘Well, I want this dhraggin to be killed,’ says the 





king. ‘It will be no throuble in life to you; and I’m 
only sorry that it isn’t betther worth your while, for he 
\isn’t worth fearin’ at all; only I must tell you, that he 
\lives in the county Galway, in the middle of a bog, and 
he has an advantage in that.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t value that in the laste,’ says the waiver; 
‘for the last threescore and tin that I killed was in a soft 
place.’ 

‘When will you undhertake the job then?’ says the 
king. 

‘ Let me at him at wanst,’ says the waiver. 

‘ That’s what I like,’ says the king; ‘ you’re the very 
jman for my money,’ says he. 

‘Talkin’ of money,’ says the waiver, ‘by the same 
token, I’ll want a thrifle o’ change from you for my 
thravellin’ charges.’ 

‘ As much as you plaze,’ says the king; and, with the 
word, he brought him into his closet, where there was 
an owld stockin’ in an oak chest, burstin’ wid goiden 
guineas. 

‘Take as many as you plaze,’ says the king: and sure 
enough, my dear, the little waiver stuffed his tin clothes 
as full as they could howld with them. 

‘ Now, I’m ready for the road,’ says the waiver. 

‘Very well,’ says the king; ‘but you must have a 
fresh horse,’ says he. 
| ‘ With all my heart,’ says the waiver, who thought he 
might as well exchange the miller’s owld garron for a 
| betther. 

And may be it’s wonderin’ you are, that the waiver 
would think of goin’ to fight the dhraggin afther what 
| he heerd about him, when he was purtendin’ to be asleep: 
|but he had no sitch notion: all he intended was, —to 
\fob the goold, and ride back again to Duleek with his 
|gains and a good horse. But you see, cute as the waiver 
was, the king was cuter still; for these high quolity, you 
|see, is great desaivers; and so the horse the waiver was 

put an, was larned an purpose; and sure, the minit he 
| was mounted, away powdhered the horse, and the niver 
ja toe he’d go but right downto Galway. Well, for four 
days he was goin’ evermore, antil at last the seen a 
‘crowd o’ people runnin’ as if owld Nick was at their 
| heels, and they shoutin’ a thousand murdhers and cryin’, 
‘The dhraggin, the dhraggin!’ and he could’nt stop 
the horse nor make him turn back, but away he pelted 
right forninst the terrible baste that was comin’ up to 
him, and there was the most nefuarious smell o’ sulphur, 
‘savin’ your presence, enough to knock you down; and 
| faith the waiver seen he had no time to lose, and so he 
threw himself off the horse and made off toa thre that 
was growin’ nigh hand, and away he clambered up into 
it as nimble as a cat; and not a minit he had to spare, 
for the dhraggin kem up in a powerful rage, and he de- 
voured the horse, body and bones, in less than no time; 
and thin he began to sniffle and scent about for the wai- 
ver, and ut last he clapt his eye an him, where he was, 
up in the thre, and says he, ‘ In throth, you might as well 
come down out o’ that,’ says he, ‘ for I’ll have as sure as 
eggs is mate.’ 

‘ Niver a fut I'll go down,’ savs the waiver. 

‘Sorra care, I care,’ says the dhraggin, ‘ for you ’re as 
good as ready money in my pocket this minit; for I’i 
lie undher this thre,’ says he, ‘and sooner or later you 
must fall to my share; and sure enough he sot down, 
and began to pick his teeth with his tail, afther the heavy 
brekquest he made that mornin’—for he ate a whole 
village, let alone the horse, -- and he got dhrowsy at last, 
and fell asleep; but before he wint to sleep, he wound 
himself all round about the thre, all as one as a lady 
windin’ ribbon round her finger, so that the waiver could 
not escape. 

Weil, as soon as the waiver knew he was dead asleep 
by the snorin’ of him —and every snore he let out of 
him was like a clap o’ thundher — 

‘That minit, the waiver began to creep down the thre, 

















‘It is not threescore and tin or any fine thing like that; 








as cautious as a fox; and he was very nigh hand the 
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bottom, whin, bad cess to it, a thievin’ branch, he was 
dispindin’ an, bruk, and down he fell right a top o’ the 
dhraggin: bnt if he did, good luck was an his side, for 
where should he fall but with his two legs right acrass 
the dhraggin’s neck, and, my jew’l, he laid howlt o’ the 
baste’s ears, and there he kept his grip, for the dhraggin 
wakened and endayvored for to bite him; but, you see, 
by raison the waiver was behind his ears, he could not} 
come at him, and, with that, he endayvored for to shake} 
him off; but niver could he stir the waiver; and though | 
he shuk all the scales an his body, ne could not turn| 
the scale agin the waiver, 


‘By the hokey, this is too bad intirely,’ says the dhrag-| 
gin; ‘but if you won’t let me go,’ says he, ‘by the pow-| 
ers 0’ wildfire, Ill give you a ride that ’ill astonish your| 
siven small sinses, my boy;’ and, with that, away he| 
flew away like mad; and where do you think did he, 
fly ? by dad, he flew sthraight for Dublin—nout a less. | 
But the waiver bein’ an his neck was a great disthress| 
to him, and he would rather have had him an inside | 
passenger ; but, any way, he flew and he flew till he kem| 
slap up agin the palace o’ the king; for, bein’ blind with | 
the rage, he never seen it, and he knocked his brains| 
out; that is, the small thrifle he had, and down he fell| 
spacheless. An’ you see, good Inck would have it, that! 
the king o’ Dublin was lookin’ out iv his dhrawin-room | 
windy, for divarshin, that day also, and whin he seen | 
the waiver ridin’ an the fiery dhraggin—for he was} 
blazin’ like a tar-barrel, —he called out to his coortyers| 
‘to come and see the show. ‘ By the powdhers o’ war, | 
here comes the knight arriant,’ says the king, ‘ ridin’ the | 
dhragzin that’s all afire, and if he gets into the palace, 
yiz must be ready wid the fire ingines,’ says he, ‘ for to! 
put him out.’ But whin they seen the dhraggin fall 
down outside, they all run down stairs and scaimpered 
out into the palace yard for to circumspect the curosity ; 
and by the time they got down, the waiver had got off o’ 
the dhraggin’s neck, and, runnin’ up tothe king, says he, | 


|| daughters. 


THE DYING INJUNCTIONS 
OF A MAN OF LETTERS TO HIS DAUGHTER. | 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

TRANSLATED FOR TRE PEARL. | 

You profited very little by me, my dear children,|| 
during the season of my health, because, as a man of || 
learning, I sat the whole day writing at my desk. An), 
author is like a planet; to those who are near or upon || 
it, the appearance is that of a dark earth full of morass- | 
es, while to distant strangers, it seems a brilliant moving || 
body of light. Here, on my dying bed, do I frame my), 
last will, to which I hope you will attend, particularly as| 


i] 


1} 


impossibility of reaching my obstinate ear in the grave.|| 


this most universal of all bequests, whether it be for) | 
Frances, for Sarah, for Phyllis, for Rachel or for Molly, |, 
reflect, in the first place, my children, that you are, as 
yet, but creatures of my fancy, and that I can model you 
after my own pleasure. The Testator and the inheri- 
tor were by the Roman law considered as one person ; 
how much more ought they to be so, when tenants of the | 
same brain. | 

I command, therefore, — but do not expect more order 
in my testament than generally reigns in your letters, — 


| 





| 


| 
future that there is no art which does more honor to the! 
taste and genius of a woman, and which she should) 
daily strive to forward, than the improvement of her. 
The father has no time; he is continually! 
oceupied with things of less importance — for example, | 
making provision for his daughters. 

Farther, I enjoin, that you walk and speak measuredly, | 
|More especially at public places where only those who 
| are embarrassed do the contrary. For Ladies and Mar-| 
|monicas, Adagios are most suitable. 
| laughter, for if too boisterous, or too long, it disfigures| 





i ~ °c 7; 34th . 1 , > aad . 
| you cannot now contradict me, since you well know the || last is with difficulty detected. 


firstly — that you imitate your mother, and believe in || 


Avoid excessive || 





being unable themselves to remember any case of furget- 
fulness on their part. 

Dear children, the above testamentary counsel I must 
repeat in a codicil, so important and ditficult does it ap- 
peartome. Itis true you would willingly hearken to 
reason if you could behold yourselves with the same in- 
stinctive penetration as you behold others. You read 
all hearts except your own. It is necessary for personal 
amendment, or to guard against any injurious passion, 
to make a severe and scrupulous examination of the 
head and heart. The feelings crowd themselves one 
behind the other, like so many playful children, and the 
Let me give you but one 


example, my dear legatees. Have you never remarked 


If you were to sit down together and discuss which af ee many a promising girl, intoxicated with enthusi- 
you sisters, I, your satirical father, wished to aim at in| ®S™, has been completely absorbed in the contemplation 


of the moon, of the stars, and of soft, verdant landscapes, 
Truly I know the cause, and thinknot the worse of them 
for it. But may Inout compare their hearts to the St 
John of Dusseldorf? There was formerly in the gallery 
of that place a water-colored landscape that excited lit- 
tle or no attention. It chanced one day, that the inspec- 
tor of this orbis pictus was cleaning and brushing up the 
piece. All at once the sleeve of a second picture under- 
neath, made its appearance. Te rubbed on, and finally 
‘the beautiful and so much celebrated oil-painting of St 
John sprang into light. Now if the Claude Lorraine 
of many a female heart were examined, and finally 
| washed away, would not there be often found under the 
lovely surface of nature, a beautiful St John ? or perhaps 
'a handsome William, Robert, or George? Speak out 
imy good children, and confess. 
| Itis likewise ordained in this my last will, that you 
forgive your female friends with less difficulty than is 
“usually the case — your male friends not quite so easily. 
Nothing will fortify you so well against the aggressions 
/of the latter, as the conviction that they will not be for- 
given. Let not time but the impulse of the heart recon- 


‘ Plaze your holiness,’ says he, ‘I did not think myself | the most beautiful face. Every inordinate excitement) cile you to your female companions, and at Oe = “ 
worthy of killin’ this facetious baste, so I brought him | your sex must shun, and you should be moderate in all) done by degrees or by chance, but cordially, and without 


to yourself for todo him the honor of decripitation by! 


your own royal five fingers. But I tamed him first, 
afore I allowed him the liberty for to dar’ to appear in 


things — your finely constructed nervous texture being! 


s ‘ : ee 
| easily deranged and overwhelmed. The pruning knife, || 


| which deprives the birch tree of its richest sap, prepares) 


| delay, otherwise you will transfer to the reviving warmth 


of friendship, a portion of the long felt coolness. 
| o,° > 
| Above all things, do not talk politics. We well know 


your royal prisence, and you'll obleege me if you "ll’| your bursting carnation—buds for the most beautiful || that when thus occupied, you are using foreign weapons, 


just make your mark with your own hand upon the an-! 


’ ruly baste’s neck.’ And with that, the king, sure enough, || 
J ? >) 211 


dhrew out his swoord and took the head aff the dirty: 


! 
| developement. 
fare . | 

Think always of these dying words of your father. 
The most innocent caress can become criminal by repe- 





3e like unto bishops in avoiding the sound of battle, and 
| unlike those flies, the females alone of which delight in 
\blood. It is quite sufficient, for instance, if you know 


brute, us clane asa new pin. Well, there was great | tition. It is my testimentary desire that all interchanges| that France has become free; it is more perhaps than | 
rejoicin’ in the coort that the dhraggin was killed; and | of familiarity be only indulged in with discreet limita-|| know myself. 

says the king to the little waiver, says he, ‘You are a! tions. You are not aware how embarrassing to the male || Your loving father regrets in this his last hour, that 
knight arriant as it is, and so it would be no use for to)! sex, is the singular contrast between the manifestations | by means of his literary works, he has contributed to in- 
knight you over agin; but I will make you a lord, || of your love, the first stage of which is so full of nega-|| fuse notions into your minds which in no manner relate 


says he. | 


‘Oh Lord!’ says the waiver, thundersthruck, like, at) 
his own good luck. | 


‘[ will, says the king; ‘and as you are the first man 
[ ever heer’d tell of that rode a dhraggin, you shall be, 
called Lord Mount Dhraggin,’ says he. 


‘ And where’s my estates, plaze your holiness?’ says 
the waiver, who always had a sharp lookout afther the) 
main chance. | 

‘Oh, I did ’nt forget that,’ says the king. ‘It is my| 
royal pleasure to provide well for you, and for that ray-| 
son I make youa present of all the dhraggins in the) 
world, and give you power over them from this out,’| 
says he. | 

‘Is that all?’ says the waiver. 

‘All?’ says the king. ‘Why you ongrateful little! 
vagabone, was the like ever given to any man before ? 

‘T b’lieve not, indeed,’ says the waiver; ‘many thanks, 
to your majesty.’ 

* But that is not all I'll do for you,’ says the king; ‘I'll! 
give you my daughther too, in marriage,’ says he. Now, | 
you see, that was nothin’ more than what he promised | 
the waiver in his first promise; for, by all accounts, the, 
king’s daughter was,the greatest dhraggin ever was| 
seen, and had a sharp tongue, and a beard a yard | 
long, which she purtended was put an her, by way of a, 
penance, by Father Mulcahy, her confissor; but it was 
well known was in the family for ages, and no wondher 
it was so long, by rayson of that same. 


|| as one novel writer. Biographers are, however, to be 


|! us they constitute the result of argument and a peculiar 


| tives, and the latter of affirmatives, — a contrast arising 
, either from too cold or from too warm a simplicity. 


| 
to the kitchen or to the nursery. On the contrary, they 


have tended only to impress on you the image of a love- 


| You are to confide in your heart, and never in your|| ly sky, and beneath it a gentle swain breathing his tender 


jnerves. Alas! how often does it happen, in respect to 


tale. But I as Testator, cannot help it, if you convert 


| the noblest feclings of many lovely females among you,|| flowers of poesy into forms of animated existence, as 
|from want of stability of will and heart, that they re- | the delirious patient gives vitality to the tapestried flow- 


| ijards because they possessed only gold and not iron. 


' 
| Expel from the house wherein you have your daugh-|! 
| ters, all dangerously insinuatiug spirits and coxcombs, 

| frequently circulating through society in the guise of | 
|military uniform. Ten romances are not so pestiferous 


| tolerated. 
| 


Farther, it is enacted by me, that after my death, ye! 
listen toreason. During my days of health, ye received 
| this caution most unwillingly. A woman alters her 
| opinions with less facility than a man; the cause is, that 


| she builds them on feeling and appearance, while with 


| phraseology. Moreover, the principles of a man are fre- 
quently the fruit of choice, while those of a woman are 

| the offspring of her own creation. Yours are vivid sen-|| 
timents which give way to no argument, or if they yield {| 
at all, it is only to some sentiment still more powerful. | 
You have beside, a peculiar faculty of forgetting past! 
sentiments, while governed by another more recent, by|| 
which you are led to flatter yourselves with high notions || 
of your own constancy. Thus have I known persons of|| 

















feeble memory who were never conscious of this defect, || 


| are less severe. 


_ semble the Mexicans who were conquered by the Span-|/ ers of his chamber. You complain of the mechanical 


labors of your sex, without considering that mine are 
equally so, only with a loftier name. I find no difference 
between a court of justice and a kitchen, between a 
school-room and a nursery, but that your habitual tasks 
We are obliged to devote to our respec- 
tive departments the toil of our brains — you, the toil 
of your hands. While engaged with your needle, why 
should not your minds wander from palace to palace, 
from the suinmit of one mountain to another, and ulti- 
mately settle in some glorious valley of Paradise ? Does 
it not also fall to your lot to pass the May-time of your 
life in dolce far niente, surrounded with social pleasures 
and happy dreams, while we men are forced to spend the 
spring tide of our days bent down by the drudgery of 
serious study? Do you not also amuse yourselves in the 
blooming meadows, while we are compelled to toil in 
them with the plough and harrow ? 


* * % * * * * 


A married couple should imitate the sun and the new 
moon in their united course in the same path. Although 
Phoebus resplendently dazzles, and Luna shows only her 
dark side to the earth, —but her bright side to her own 
radiant partner —still she is the more attractive of the 
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and influences the growth of vegetation, In this simili- 
tude, I unwillingly exalt my own sex to a comparison 
with the sun. 

As I, your Testator, am rapidly approaching the last 
issue of life, Lut must, ere that event, conclude this my 
dying will, I hasten to do so, in spite of the multiplicity 
of matter that presses on my mind. This I would, nev- 
ertheless, still command. Avoidall expensive and gau- 
dy dress, if you would not make yourselves hated by the 
rest of your sex, and become the objects of calumny. 

Separate your daughters from the conversation of ser- 
vants, who, to say the least, are like bats, which during 
your summer walks stick to your garments, and are 
with difficulty removed. Always converse with your 
female friends as if a gentleman were of the party, ana 
with young men as if your companions were present. 
Never appear in public with a dress which you put on 
for the first time, because embarrassment, or the con- 
sciousness of wearing a new one, will give you an air of 
pride or of stiffness. Regard your outward frame as a 
hallowed body enshrined in glass, and as constituting an 
essential part of your soul and of your virtue. Consid- 
er yourselves as bearing a resemblance to that kind of 
delicate bean, the kernel and husk of which are equally 
precious, while we men may be likened to the coarse 
field bean, the kernel alone of which is fit for presenting 
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‘Hillo, young dreamer — what art thou gazing at ! — 
The dew will give thee a cold! Shut the window!’ 

‘Ha, Asmodeus, whence comest thou? Where hast 
thou been ?’ 

‘First, as day whipped up his horses and capered down 
those Western hills, I popped me into the window of a 
student in your university! a friend of mine.—TI sat 
down by the fire, and he trimmed his lamp, and with a 
heavy heart opened his dictionary and text book, and| 
bent him to his task! and he delved till the sweat stood 
on his brow! Yet he learned not! Then he rose, and | 





| 


like these.’ 





My master never intended me for such tasks as these ; 
|'T isa mockery to attempt them! my energies are wasted, 
'my mind is crushed by this illapplied exertion. Yet 
| this is to determine my powers. Horrid system! would 
|to Heaven I were dead!’ then I whispered to him again, 
,and he bowed himself the third time to his work. But 
| soon his hand trembled, his eye gazed without meaning, 
{his brain reeled, and strength forsook his limbs; and I 
‘left him looking with a vacant stare at his text book, 
; and unmeaningly turning over the leaves of his lexicon. 





at table. Be not always silent in male society, nor too 
loquacious in that of females. Do not praise or blame 
any individual of our sex with too much emphasis. — 
Learn from your mothers to govern your household with 
firmness. ‘This advice and a great deal more I would 
bequeath to you as mentioned above, but I should never 
arrive at a conclusion, and my testament would become 
longer than either the Old or New one. May this one 
of mine, like those of ancient Rome, prove to you a law. 


‘ y . ; ac 
And now farewell — may you live in happiness and die 


asI do in peace. 
Jean Paun Ricnter. 
P. S. My dear children, listen to reason. 


‘What then ?’ 
|| *I stood by the desk of a young merchant that should 
| have been a poet. His arm was leaning upon his ledg- 
Jer, but his soul was far from figures and goods, roaming 
| among the great and the beautiful in nature. I jogged 
|| his elbow, reminded him of accounts, money bags and 
|| stocks —and he slowly took his pen and wrote. But he 
|| soon abandoned it, leaned again upon his hand, and a 
|| tear glistened beneath his drooping eyelid.’ 

‘What wouldst thou have ?’ asked I. 

He glanced from his ledger to the bright moon that 
looked in at his window. I understood his meaning — 
and, ina trice, he was standing on the top of the hill 
yonder. I would thou hadst seen him there; every limb 


|| 


| ‘And permit me to say, ye have not heard enough of 
lit. Permit me to say, enough has not been done for it; 
‘and till its advocates have seen that system prevail, 
|which they feel to be the true one, which they feel to be 
|suited to the varieties of mind, still will the cry be — stil} 
\let the ery be, ‘ Education !’ 

‘But what wouldst thou have? Wilt thou renew the 
\renewed ? Wilt thou tear down and rebuild their fabric 
\not yet perfected ?’ 
| ‘Ay! build and rebuild till truth can place the last 
\stone upon the tower, and say to the laborers, ye have 


paced his room, and I whispered in his ear, and he sat |, not toiled in vain.’ 
down again; and again he toiled at the hated book. — | 
Then he sprang up in despair, and broke forth into words | | thers have vanished ! — Our reformers have done much.’ 


‘But we have not been idle! The dogmas of our fa- 


| ‘True. Many of the cobwebs that disfigured the fair 


‘Why am I thus ambitious, or why may I not distin- || temple of Education, have been swept away. Solomon, 
'guish myself in that in which my soul pants to engage ?/| we have been told, was a wise man, and with all proper 


|| confidence in his wisdom, parents and instructors in ol- 
||den time, trusted implicitly in his maxims—‘ He that 
|| spares the rod, spoils the child’ —and all did their best 
jnot to spoilhim. There was believed to be a channel 
‘of communication running from the back to the head; 
jand at the end of the day, the instructer found his arm 
more Wearied than his brains. All this has been done 
jaway with; but on the ruins of the ferule and the rod, 
|@ system has sprung up, which, if its evil effects are not 
so palpable, exerts a silent action as strong and perni- 
| cious.’ 

“ This is strong language, and uttered too in the teeth 
\of our wise fathers who pride themselves on the prog- 
\ress of improvement.’ 

|| «Let not wise men disdain reproof or instruction. I 
|| will teach them the fallacy of their belief.’ 

|| ‘Where do our systems fail, Asmodeus ?” 

‘They are not suited to the varieties of mind. Ye 
|talk of the wisdom of nature in adapting every thing 
/exactly to its purposes, and strive by every possible means 
||to check the operation of that wisdom. Think ye that 
|; all minds are of the same stamp, and that circumstances 
};alone act upon the choice of the business of life? where 
\| then is your security for the good order of society, and 





| 





quivering with emotion — his glowing features speaking || the provision of your various wants? No! your maker 
his soul’s bursting raptures — and his eye kindling, till it|| has regulated you better than ye are willing to regulate 
|seemed lit by no mortal fire. City and forest, hill and|/yourselves. Ye cannot sway minds as ye would. Ye 


ASMODEUS IN AMERICA. 





Chapter LEX. 


| valley, and the broad, blue expanse of our beautiful bay 
ilay beneath him, and the moon was smiling on all, glan- 
esis /cing from the thousand windows — basking on the slope 

Tue clock has struck! It is midnight! The last lamp} | °f the hill, and lightly tipping the crests of the slow 
afier gleaming from window to window, has disappeared. || heaving waves, — he gave vent to his soul’s delight, 
How gloriously the rays of that queenlike moon come| | 224 exclaimed — How glorious art thou, O nature! — 
dazzling over the waves! And this speaking stillness ! || How majestic, yet how beautiful! Would I were thy 
O how my soul swells and maddens to leap forth and || child, and could roam with thee, and live in thy shady 
mingle in the silent happiness that seems to rest on field, forests, and sic, gh thy scattered leaves! How would 
and roof, and forest and wave! Hark! what a feeling of}, 5 Coe _ Cy grentnnen! vere! new meee 
desolate awe steals over me, as the how] of that distant | thy warm sunshine, and dance with the fairies beneath 





Original. 





dog comes mournfully across the waters to mine ear !—}| ~. ah ch ‘ ; . 
Lone watcher ! I see thee sitting by thy master’s porch—|| liloguy —told him it was growing late, and advised him 
thou and I, the only sleepless ones in this broad scene of || aude Hie nodded re ae and | placed him 
deathlike repose ; — eyeing the shining orb above thee, || ae nis Satyr ! wale omeing compting anus, 
and pouring out to her thy unanswered tale! No! The|| vanghe 7 with a sigh, as I left him, ‘I was not made 
or 3. 


wheel of a traveller crackles on the far road !— nearer ! || ‘Quit tical indeed. said I 
uite poetical indeed,’ said I. 


nearer!—TI hear the strike of the hoof —the voice of} 


: : . . ‘It is truth, sai > wi j ; : bi 
the urging rider! He comes fast! He is beneath my | ere: ” said he, with his peculiar intonation, 


when he felt deeply what he was saying. 

‘And what then, Asmodeus ?’ 

‘No more than this. Two thirds of your young men 
are bred by their parents to misery. Study is made a 


window ! now he descends the hill! Fainter! Fainter !| 
I hear him not! | 
What may his errand be ? Perhaps some dear one lies | 


struggling between life and death! and he rides for the! <a: 
Reet hee 2 vi ; loathsome task; talents are buried in the earth, and lif 
man of skill, that he may look on the face of the dying, || x P ss 


’ ‘ = ee Bi 7 ? 
and crush the last faintly lingering hope in the breast of | aya ne waeinatnen. 
despairing iove! Perhaps it is the physician himself !—| -. ‘ f edacation.’ 
bent on his errand of mercy! God speed him! God be | a = seal dai ri ‘tia ; 
with the suffering one, and grant that his desire be|| ‘=4ducation! a homily on education. I have heard 
blessed! Perhaps — but conjecture may roam forever. | nothing else since Iwas born. The good fathers among 





Allis still again! The traveller has passed, and the), "S have granted to its advocates all they have desired. 
log has ceased his solitary howl. Yet how many sleep-|| They have pulled down old systems, and built up new ; 
less eyes may be beneath these roofs around! Morninz!|224 2°w thou, young master Asmodeus, startest upon 

J J ound ! orning || 

‘ ‘ ; 5 . ‘ aie ’ 
will come, bringing relief to the weary frame, to which | the cry ‘ Education. 
night has afforded no repose! and fear, and hate, and || ‘Young! Thou slanderer! I have whispered in the 
waking ambition, and biting agony are keeping their || ear of thy great grandfather! ’ 
dreamless vigil about me, where all seems to rest in the| I looked rather quizzical at this, for he seemed youth- 


arms of peace, and love, and gentle happiness. What a | ful and vigorous —But 1 remembered who was pres- | 


picture of the deccitfulness of quiet in this sinful world ! | ,ent! He went on. 


the light of thy softer ray.’ Then I interrupted his so-! 


|| cannot make a lawyer of one whom God intended for a 
|| mechanic, nor a physician of one whom God had framed 
|| for a laborer; nor a statesman of one whom God never 
|| intended for any thing.’ 

| ‘ Nothing, Asmodeus, is made in vain.’ 

‘Ido not dispute it; nor would I convey such an idea. 
||L refer to such occupations as require the exercise of 
| mind. That many are born without even the power of 
self regulation, thou wilt not deny; and although we 
|; may allow a purpose in their creation, we cannot always 
discern it.’ 

‘Yet, returning to our subject, there are many who 

|| pass respectably through life, whom we must suppose, if 
|; We trust you, to have misplaced their talents.’ 
'| ‘ Respectably! Ay — they should have passed through 
;it most honorably! Brighter stars in your firmament of 
|| greatness. I know that many will dissent from my doc- 
|trine, for there are many who believe men’s minds to 
| be like mould candles, of the same size, shape, and consis- 
tency ; tobe educated alike, judged of alike, and praised 
or condemned by the same rule. Is it so? A moment’s 
reasoning will convince you that your education is daily 
prostrating talent.’ 

‘Prostrating! Asmodeus ?’ 

‘Yes! I believe that many a noble mind has been 
crushed by education. Aspiring views that should have 
been carefully cherished, checked in their lofty aims. 
| Strong determinations, ardent hopes, ay, glorious prom- 
jises of future excellence — future fame — future honor 
— blasted by education !’ 

‘ Thou art enthusiastic, Asmodeus!’ 
|| ‘I should be in such a cause.’ 
|| ‘ But how is this effect produced ?’ 

‘| ‘Iwill tell thee. Go into your neighboring univer- 
|, sity, and look at the operations there. The youths are 
'|classed and placed together. A book is put into their 


hands, to study. One finds his whole soul engaged in 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





' 
‘|the work. His mind embraces its minutest ramifica- 
‘tions, Generals and particulars come in order before it, 
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like the disciplined ranks of a marshalled army. He 
bends with ardor to his task, and he strides on before his 
fellows. Another finds nothing in the study to interest 
him. He wonders how his fellow-student has mastered 
its difficulties. Full as ambitious, he is left behind. — 
Stung by the disgrace, he starts again. But energy is 
wasted; all is a chaos—and he closes the book in de- 
spair. And what is the effect? The one is lauded as 
an industrious and talented scholar; the other stigma- 
tized as a lazy blockhead! Rewards are offered for su- 
periority. The one obtains them, and bears away the 
honors they confer. The other, crushed by this unjust, 
this fatal test, yields without farther struggle. Perhaps 
he will hate his fortunate rival, and strive to injure him 
to his grave !’ 

‘But thou wouldst not trust to youths to choose for 
themselves! Thou wouldst but rush from Scylla into 
Charybdis.’ 

‘Tam speaking of young men who are capable, if 
they ever will be, of judging for themselves. Let them 
not be cramped by this senseless system; let the mind 
expand where it has taken root, and grow where it has 
its proper nourishment. Let men be what heaven meant 
they should be. We shall have better statesmen, better 
lawyers, better mechanics, better men !’ 

‘ Then thou wouldst have our young men select their 
own studies.’ 


‘Yes! never condemn as an idle vagary the inclinatien 
that God has implanted; never let that bent upon which 
hope and happiness, and fame, and honor rest, be thwart- 
ed and destroyed. Carry out the designs of all-provi- 
dent nature. Does a young man neglect all for a fiddle ? 
Break not his strings—steal not his bow. Supply him 
with all that is necessary to start with, bid him God speed, 
and let him fiddle his way through life.’ 

H. F. H. 








Che BHeparted Kear. 





Original. 





EUNT ANNI MORE FLUENTIS AQU® 
NEC QU PRAETERIT REVOCABITUR UNDA, 
NEC QU PRETERUT HORA REDIRE POTEST. 
Ovid. 
Years, like the silver stream, in silence glide — 
Thoughtless, we see it skirt the flowery lawn— 
Backward, we ne’er can call its onward tide, 
Nor a lost hour regain when once ’tis gone. 
Ix western skies goes down the golden sun — 
Extinct the Year !— The eventful circuit run ! 
— Tears now suffuse where rapture hailed its dawn, 
Or Grief sits smiling that her pangs are gone. 


Last beams, farewell! — ye fair, and lingering still, 
Whose twilight charms o’ershine the distant hill — 
But Fancy, there, thy feebler ray, the while, 

Light from their light, and learn of them to smile ; 
So the Year’s grave its sackcloth all may lose, 

And a new year come cheating with its hues. 


Vain wish — The Muse, instinctive, learns to sigh — 
So much around, to flourish and to die! 

Around so much, where’er reflection’s range, 
Time-touched to mourn the unspareing force of change 
Change — if the past we trace in distant age — 
Change — on the present’s ever opening page — 
Change — if we dare the leaves of time to turn, 

And look — O hide it, — what we there must learn! 
Based on the unfixed present, proudly here, 

To heaven our towers, but towers of dust, we rear — 
Stay — on the waste of time one moment gaze — 

See there the end of all the heaps we raise! 


Go, Thought, abroad, on daring pinion light, 
All space, all time, subjected to thy flight: 

To thee how quick successive objects rise ! 
Remote, or near, at once they meet our eyes — 
Far, where the horizon’s dusky mists exhale, 
At once, with thee, we course along the vale, 
Weeping in lonely realms where silence reigns 
The pomp of ages mouldering on the plains! 

















Perchance by Egypt’s stream we choose to stray : —- 
There greatness flourished only for decay : — 

Thebes’ hundred gates, and Memphis’ towers sublime, 
Swept from their sites, confess the power of time! 
Perhaps Assyria’s earlier name appears — 

What can Assyria, but invite our tears ? 

Ninus’ proud walls no longer reach the skies, 

And Babylon the great, in ruin lies ! — 

Troy — meets us only in an empty name — 

And rival Argos — lives alone in fame. 

Sparta— is, where ? — Myczenae ?— Now no more! 
Tyre — Athens — Carthage — Vanished from the shore ! 
Even Rome — ‘ eternal Rome !’ — that ruled the world, 
From height how high, to depth how low, is hurled ! 


What has been will be : — Desolation, still, 

From earth will blot all nations at her will. 

As glide the busy years, her busier power 

Will fix to each, in turn, its final hour. 

Such is the lot; and Pride, which dwells with all, 
Should know humility before her fall — 

Should spare the weak — on right should base herthrone, 
And, recreated, be but justice known. 


Nor Empire only, should its end foresee — 
Time has to all things fixed their sure decree: 
To all that earthly is — The Soul’s bright spark, 
In time, or in eternity, shall ne’er be dark. 

Even of the rays it scatters on its way, 

Ere time resign it to eternal day, 

Despair forbids not we should hope the light, 
O’er time victorious, may be ever bright. 

What worthier, then, than to a glorious blaze, 
With fondest care, this precious spark to raise ? 
’T is this alone the undying wreath can form — 
Shew us life’s wrecks — yet bear above its storm — 
Triumph how high, if centred still the bliss, 

In that fair world that soon succeeds to this ! 
Dear consolation ! that can thus supply 

One quenchless orb to cheer the gloomiest sky. 
So lighted, on we move, in calm survey, 

Let time reveal whate’er of change it may: 
Yet, on each heart be this one truth impressed, 
In the wide world there ’s no such thing as rest. 


On joy, that sparkles now in festive hall, 

Sorrow shall let her shadowy curtains fall; 

While grief, that wastes in tears the present hour, 
Shall yet, with Pleasure, wreathe the roseate bower. 
Honor, that rears, to day, ambition’s throne, 
Tomorrow, leaves her votary unknown ; 

And, he that draws to day no passing eye, 

Shall send the shouts of millions to the sky. 

Time shall in gold the straw thatched cot array, 
And low in dust the marble palace lay ; 

Want’s weary hand shall press with plenty’s horn, 
And affluence robe in garments now its scorn — 
Health’s rosy hue shall with her eye consume, 
And the pale cheek permit again to bloom. 


Better and worse alternate come and go, — 
Now, joy revealing — now revealing wo: 

So light and shade, in quivering motion blend, 
Where to the sun the groves their boughs extend : 
So blended, tempered so to this our state, 

Let good and ill one useful whole create. 

Let joy remember sorrow ; sorrow joy; 
Ambition with humility her thoughts employ. 
Let wealth esteem it wise to part with pride, 
And poverty, contentment welcome by its side. 
Let health its blessing prize before ’t is gone, 
And sickness be to resignation known. 

Then, let the rapid years their course pursue, 
Nor mourn their exit though we have but few. 


The Autumnal leaf the approach of winter knows, 
Yet shall new buds their vernal charms disclose— 
Like leaves we open on the vernal sky — 

Fair, fluttering, fading, like the leaf we die! 

Green o’er our tombs new leaves are seen to spread, 
Themselves as transient as the slumbering dead. 

— But man shall live again — Each tear suppressed, 
Let us in faith await the hour of Endless Rest. 














LINES WRITTEN IN ABSENCE. 
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Tow sadam I! alas! my love ’s away — 

And Iam all alone in this wide world. 

For fame what care I, or for gilded praise ? 
Could I reach up my venturous hand and grasp 
Atmbition’s greenest laurel — could I win 

The applause of inillions, or the gleaming wealth 
Of jewels and of gold -— what were they all, 
Compared with her sweet smile, her fond caress, 
The tone of her bewitching voice, the fall 

Of her soft footsteps as she comes to tell 

With what deep-sorrow she has dreamed of me. 
Sweetest, I love thee — as an angel loves 

His bright celestial sister —as the star 

Of morning loves the gentle face of day. 

Cold tongues reprove me — reason bids me strive 
Against my burning passion ; but my heart 

Was like a desert till thy presence fell 

Like a clear fountain’s waters to renew 

Its verdure and its beauty and its bloom. 

My dearest one, I love thee ! love thee still 
Though torn from thy dear side, that bleeds for me 
And I will trust thon lovest me with a deep 

And true devotion. It shall be my faith 

That thou in heart art mine, forever mine ; 

And though afar from thee in distant lands 

*T will be my lot to wander, yet my thoughts, 
My faithful thoughts, to thy dear self shail turn, 
As turns the mariner when tempest tost 

For some familiar star to guide him on! 
Farewell, my dearest, loveliest and best, 

Our hearts have met and mingled like two streams 
Stealing from some sequestered forest-shade 

A few short moments into the bright sun — 

Now they must separate, perhaps to meet 

No more, no more in this dark-shadowed world! 


Hexion. 


THE SHUNAMITE. 


Original. 





Is it well with all, thou lovest ? 
Is thy husband safe ?— thy child? 
Pale and lone and sad thou rovest ! 
‘Speak !’ — he said, in accents mild. 


Agony and Faith were bleeding 
In the mother’s trembling soul, 

Human, — heavenly thoughts, contending, 
O’er her troubled spirit, roll. 


Pale in death, her darling boy, 
In that darkened dwelling, lay, 

Blooming late, with love and joy, 
Now a soulless shape of clay ! 


Quivering with her deep emotion, 
All in vain, her cold lips part 
But the still strength of devotion 
Calms at last her beating heart 


Lifiing to unshadowed Heaven, 
Eyes, whose tears she may not quell, 
— Be her moment’s doubt forgiven ! — 
Low the murmured — ‘It is we!l!’ 


FLORENCE 





WINTER. 


Winter has resplendent scenes, — he boasts 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer knows, 
Or Antumn with his many fruits and woods 

All flushed with many hues. Come, when the rains 
Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees with ice, 
Wher the slant sun of February pours 

Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 

The encrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look, the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal, branch and twig 
Shine in the lucid covering, each light rod, 
Nodding and tinkling in the stirring breeze, 

Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 

Still streaming as they move with colored light 
But round the parent stem the long low boughs 
Bend in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 

The glassy floor. Oh! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 

Deep in the womb of earth, where the gems grow, 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz, and the place 

Lit up, most royally, with the pure beam 

That dwells in them. 
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BuLwer’s Poetry !— Let not readers suppose that it is our inten- 
tion, at this time, to commend the verses of the popular, and, we 
should add, somewhat powerful London novelist. One who is cu- 
rious to learn will find, by a slight examination merely, that the 
verse with which ‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ is encumbered has 
uo very strong —if any —claim to the title of poetry. The pieces 
of rhyme in that work are surprisingly inferior — trash. Presented 
to the mind, they appear as would so many huge parti-colored 
owls upon the polished portico of a lately finished palace, or, per- 
haps, each could be likened to that creation which Horace describes 
atthe commencement of his ‘Art of Poetry.’ Mr Bulwer has, thus, 
as we think, by ill-management and with bad taste, introduced pieces, 
—as decorations, forsooth, — at his intellectual banquet, which may 
well be eompared to the ‘Harpies’ — conspicuously presented in 
the ancient fable — whose wings bore them above the table not only 
to disgust the guests, but to disfigure and pollute the delicacies and 
dainties before them. 

There is not—we will not shrink from declaring the fact —a 
piece of verse in the ‘Pompeii’ worthy of perusal. Bad rhythm — 
forced and unforcible ideas or skeletons of ideas — unnatural, cold, 
lame, tame and ragged verses, are much more frequently found 
than many persons will, perhaps, be willing to believe. Yet thus it 
is, oftentiines. Men of talent and genius, regardless, or, perhaps, 
more truly spoken, thoughtless of reputation, and trusting to their 
names, will dare to throw chaff before the public, in the place of 
wheat; and though all partake not of it, there be many, who will 
devour — so influeutial is imagination — both offerings with appa- 
rently equal relish—and be far from supposing that, while inno- 
cently eating Indian pudding, they smack their lips on sugared 
sawdust. 


That our remarks may have due weight, we will introduce below, 





-- although our conscience will scarcely permit us to use so much 
space, for such stuff— ‘The Blind Flower Girl’s Song !—as it is 
titled; and we must say, by way of gossip, that its remarkably nat- 
ural and brilliant beauties — its characteristic expressions and sim- 
plicity of diction—have not failed to strike many editors in this 
country ; and, accordingly, they have, —neglecting such inferior 
poets as Percival, Hillhouse, Fairfield, Whittier, &c., caused their 
columns to be opened for ‘the thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn’ throughout the verse of Edward Lytton Bulwer !— and 
they, too, by this act, would show what a mighty poet the novelist 
is — who is not a poet! 


THE BLIND FLOWER GIRL’S SONG. 


Buy my flowers, O buy, I pray, 
The blind girl comes from afar ; 
If the earth be as fair as I hear them say, 
These tlowers her children are! 
Do they her beauty keep! 
They are fresh from her lap, I know; 
For I caught them fast asleep 
In her arms an hour ago, 
With the air which is her breath — 
Her soft and delicate breath — 
Over them murmuring low! 


On their lips her sweet kiss lingers yet, 
And their cheeks with tender tears are wet, 
For she weeps — that gentle mohter weeps, — 
(As morn and night her watch she keeps, 
With a yearning heart and a passionate care,) 
To see the young things grow so fair; 
She weeps — for love she weeps, 
And the dews are the tears she weeps, 
From the well of a mother’s love ! 
Ye have a wor!d of light, 
Where the love in the loved rejoices ; 
But the blind girl’s home is the house of night, 
And its beings are empty voices. 


There is not here, so far as we can perceive, a single requisite of 
song writing. The figure is carried out to a tedious length —the 
language is forced, and ‘the air which is her breati’ is so clumsily 
ultered, that the youngest tyro in poetry might truly be ashamed of | 
it. The bad rhythin, too, cannot escape the most indifferent ear. — 
‘The second paragraph, to say nothing about the impossibility of 
singing it, is abominable ; and we do not believe that any one will 
disagree with our judgment on this point. Here, where every line 
should be a sentiment or thought, and every word a help-mate to 
the harmony, we have rough verses and a troublesome parenthesis 
— with the senseless expression which is marked in italies !— and 
all this has been copied as eminently original and beautiful. We 
are not disposed to question its originality, but the proofs of its el- 
egance are not so plain as one might wish. 

The succeeding paragraph is not merely ridiculous — but, as the 
language of a Flower-Girl—a Blind Flower-Girl, it is unnatural, 
and is destitute of simplicity. The lines presenta situation such as 
might be seen by a person excited with alcohol — but not by an in- 
dividual with a good heart or healthy brain. Let the reader judge: 


As one in the realm below, 
I stand by the streams of woe ; 
I hear the vain shadows glide, 





I feel their soft breath at my side, 


And I thirst the loved forms to see, 
And I stretch my fond arms around, 
And I catch but shapeless sound, 

For the living are ghosts to me. 


The concluding paragraph is fully equal to the others, in merit. 
Witness the confusion — the chaotic indistinctness of the whole. — 
If it be poetry —then the buzzings of a hurdy-gurdy may be called 
— Music. 


Come buy --- come buy! 
Hark! how the sweet things sigh, 
(For they have a voice like ours) 
The breath of the Blind Girl closes 
The leaves of the saddening roses; 
We are tender, we sons of light; 
We shrink from this child of night; 
From the grasp of the Blind Girl free us ; 
We yearn for the eyes that see us; 
We are for night too gay, 
In your bright eyes we behold the day ; 
O buy, O buy the flowers! 


Mr Bulwer has not a capacity for writing poetry. This is evident 
from the fact that he has never succeeded with his rhyme. ‘The 
| Siamese Twins’ was a total failure, and a huge heap of trash. 

‘Sculpture,’ a little prize poem, was a cold, classical piece of com- 
| position ; and, of a similar character, the ‘ Address to the Ideal,’ at 
| the commencement of ‘The Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ could not be 
| otherwise than pretty. Yet all his verse is frigid, and his genius 
cannot ‘build the lofty rhyme.’ The reasons are obvious, perhaps. 
Scott could not write what he deemed poetry; and he made the 
confession. Mr, Bulwer would do well to imitate — Waverly — by 
keeping his verse at a distance. 








Tue Sarors’ Inrants’ Scuoor Fair. — Boston among other good 
things is famous for its fairs. Ever since the superb fair got up by 
the ladies two years ago, for the benefit of the blind, our benevolent 
females have resorted to this popular mode for raising funds for hu- 
mane purposes. Nor have the gentlemen been backward in sec- 
onding them in their friendly undertakings. If a school house is to 
be erected, or destitute children require to be provided for, if a 
meeting house in some remote quarter is destroyed by fire, and 
money is required for rebuilding it, or if the good people of the 
parish are in want of a bell, a clock or an organ; if a town in some 
distant section of the union is destroyed by any calamity, and the 
homeless inmates require the helping hand of charity ; if in short 
any deserving object presents its claiins upon the public liberality, 
the ladies of this city are prompt in their exertions to administer 
relief. If, also, a cenotaph is to be erected to the memory of the 
\illustrious dead; if a monument is to be raised for the commemora- 
\tion of some great event ; if itis proposed to send some cheering 
token of our regard to a nation struggling for freedom in a distant 
land, or if it is desired to present a tribute of esteem and respect to 
,an individual for eminent services in the field or the cabinet, the 
subscription paper is produced, and every one is ready to contrib. 
| ute according to his means. 








| 
| The Fair held here during the past week was conducted with un- 
| usual zeal and taste. We suppose the lady managers are well sat. 
'isfied with the result of the fair, as it is said that the proceeds, in- 
cluding a donation of five hundred dollars from a liberal gentleman 
| of this city, amount to about three thousand dollars. A great nuim- 
ber and variety of articles were ‘on sale,’ which, we believe, were 
| all disposed of. 


We were particularly pleased with alittle cottage formed of cards, 
which 1must have cost the ingenious architect much time and labor. 
| Tiere were several ships of war and merchanimen at anchor 
| among the finery of the fair, which were purchased at fair prices 
by gentlemen interested in navigation. We were well pleased with 

the trim and equipment of the Schr George, Samuel Tack, com- 
‘mander. This vessel was despatched from New York. and con- 
‘tained a valuable cargo, which found a ready market. We were 
| favored with the perusal of a letter from the owner to the lady con- 
, Signees, in which he speaks in flattering terms of ‘Capt. Tack and 
' crew, including an African negro and his wife.’ The letter says of 
the latter, ‘they are desirous of getting a place in some good family, 
‘and we can recommend them as still, honest, inoffensive and tem- 
jperate persons. I do not think I have hearda word spoken by the 
' capiain, or any of the crew since the vessel began to fit for the 
| voyage ; and if they did, it was in so low a tone that I never heard 
‘them. The captain intends to sell both vessel and crew.’ 


We cannot too highly commend the industry and benevolence of 
the ladies who projected and managed this fair, and we hope that 
they will always enjoy equal success, when laboring in the cause 
of public charity. 





Tae MINERAL WONDERS OF THE West. — A western journal some 
time since contained some interesting remarks of the mineral re- 
gions of Ohio and Illinois, and an account of ‘a petrified forest,’ on 
‘the Missouri river, where it was stated that the petrefactions of 
| stumps and limbs of trees were abundant for the distance of many 
;miles over an open prairie. Some of the trees appeared to have 
j been broken off in falling, close to their roots; while others stand 
jat an elevation of several feet above the surface. Some of the stumps | 
| when measured proved to be upward of fifteen feet in circumfer- | 
‘ence. 





As these formations appear to be produced by the agency of wa- 
,ter and of mineral substance, it is natural to conjecture that this 
,Tegiou has at some day been immersed in water. But when? Are! 


they Antediluvian remains; or was this region covered at a period 
subsequent to the general deluge ? They must have proceeded from 
such causes, unless it is granted that petrefactions may be produced 
by the simple action of the atmosphere. These are interesting 
topics of enquiry. 


A petrified forest! a vast wilderness changed to stone! Was it 


the gradual work of age; and did the hand of time deposit the 














stony particles in the grains of the wood, sand by sand, or was it 
rather an instantaneous transformation from vegetable life to min 
eral death? Did the great process of petrefaction commence at the 
day when Noah’s vessel of old was tossed in the waste of the del- 
uge ; or not till ages afterward, after some great inundation in the 
|prairies of the west! Has there ever taken place in those exten- 
sive regions, some mighty unrevealed flood, laying waste the fair 
hunting-grounds of the aboriginal, sweeping away his cabin and ca- 
noe ; destroying the buffaloe and the mammoth; uprooting forests, 
and plunging all nature into chaos? Could these things be, and if so 
may not providence direct their recurrence ? 


A beautiful object must be that petrified forest, either when the 
noonday sunshine touches its glittering partic] or the sunset 
colors it with arosy flush, or the moonlight endues it with a marble- 
like whiteness. A person might then fancy himself in the garden 
of Aladdin, but that the trees themselves, as well as the fruit, 
are like precious stones. Or, he might fancy himself in a winter 
forest of New England, whose massy branches and trunks are 
heavily encrusted with ice and snow. Or, he might fancy himself 
among the grottoes of fairy-land; but there is little need for the 
exercise of fancy, when it can scarcely surpass the reality of na- 
ture. What a scene is this for the penof a great poet --- a vast for- 
est, with its inhabitants, savage man, beast, and bird —at a moment 
transformed and petrified— animated nature changed into inan- 
imate matter — life to silent and unchanging death. 





Tue Srace. — The Theatre here is well conducted, and is under 
excellent organization; it has little to offend the most fastidious 
sticklers for decorum. A desire has been apparent to reform abu- 
ses, and make the drama, what it should be, entertaining, pure, and 
instructive. Let the public patronage follow this change, and let 
the respectable portion of the community unite in sustaining the 
drama, for upon them it has legitimate claims. They have patron- 
ized it in former days, when it had less powerful claims upon their 
favor ; then let them still continue to do so, when it is better regu- 
lated than at any preceding period; when alleged abuses have been 
removed, and litthe remains to which a candid mind can object. 
We are not bound, it is said,to admire a comedy because we have seein 
it acted, or to applaud a tragedy because itis written in blank verse. 
The free agency of good sense, and the integrity of principle, will 
assert their office, although the senses may have been cheated by 
‘blear illusion.’ When mischief is done by the stage, it is the eye 
which betrays the understanding ; and surely, having discovered 
the traitor, it is in our power to convert his qualities to our use. — 
In order to blunt all the arrows of temptation, it may be safe to ar- 
rest the mind upon theatrical compositions, as one of the most 
ornamental branches of literature: reading supposes study, and 
when the powers of attention exert the energies of memory, we 
may apprehend no danger. ‘To catch the manners living as they 
rise,’ is the business of a dramatist; and to mark probable inci 
dents portrayed in nature’s language, cannot do injury. 


We have been favored lately with the comic medley of Mr 
Mathews, concerning the merits of whose mimicry, there has been 
some dispute among critics. The weight of opinion, upon the 
whole, seems to be rather against his Comic Annuals, two volumes 
of which have been already published. Many seem to think that 
his characters possess an irresistible humor, while others can find 
no witor pointinthem. We shall not pretend to decide between 
them. Itis certain, however, that his sketches of London charac- 
| ters, and allusions to English incidents, lose much of their interest 
here, and are as unintelligible as some of Hacket’s characters and 
allusions would be to a London audience. 


The house on Monday evening was very fully attended, and the 
performance was well received, especially the ‘Lone House,’ in 
which Mr Mathews sustained six different characters. 


On Tuesday evening, Signor Gambati, and Signor Ravaglia, had 
their benefit, but the house was not well attended. The new and 
very laughable comedy, called ‘Rural Felicity,’ was repeated. In 
this play, two young bloods, being discontented with the gayety of 
the city, and being somewhat romantic withal, seek for solitude and 
rural felicity in a retired village, which they are soon very glad to 
exchange for their former mode of life. The uncomfortable quar- 
ters, the annoying curiosity, and the petty quarrels and ill-natured 
scandal, that they encounter there, soon satisfy them that a London 
exquisite must not hope to enjoy such a thing as rural felicity. 


On Wednesday evening, Mr Mathews gave us new pictures of his 
London oddities, and concluded with an amusing farce. The house 
was not so fullas on his former appearance. On Thursday even- 
ing, an equestrian builetta, called the ‘Deep, Deep Sea,’ was pro- 
duced. 





To CorresPonpENts. — Our correspondent at Taunton would 
have been served, had we not lost his address. It is not the rule, 


however, in some offices, to attend to such requests. 
‘The Extracts’ are not of a nature to please or interest. 


Our agent at Auburn will please accept our thanks for his atten- 
tions and industry, which have enlarged our list very cleverly in 
that quarter. 
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SPANISH FESTIVALS. 
No. &. 


Original. 





BEGGAR DAY. 
Eacer as the Dons* are to welcome their ‘ thousand | 
and one’ days of exemption from what they deem disre- 
putable —labor,— they become sadly deficient in the 
virtue of impatience at the approach of Beggar Day; a 
day when every Lazarus in the land is privileged to en- 
tera house without knocking, and also to tarry until 
alms have been extended toward him. Beggar Day!—| 
of frightful import to clerks and housewives; the former 
over-busied, yet doing a poor business — 
Propitiating protruded palms per pistareens; 


the latter in dismay at the ever-coming hosts, and at 
their foot-prints upon their newly-washed entries. Nor 
is it the least arduous part of this immemorial usage, to 
satisfy the legion 
Whose tattered clothes their poverty bespeak. 

Mendicity ever wears a bold brow in Spain; and her 
followers, on the ‘day of their privilege,’ even add to 
their fronial severity, — exhibiting too, a pertinacity a 
la Shylock, to ‘be paid what they are owed’ —as they 
will clamorously argue, should their claims be contested 
or curtailed. Beggar Day! It dawns not with the wel- 
come of Bull Day. Even the night antecedent is a fear- 
ful one, to those who have dollars and who dream; for 








* Don though as common in Spain as Mr in America, does not here 
include the laboring classes — who by the way do work as hard as 
any of the writer’s countrymen — but refers solely to a class which 
in principles at least, the caustic satire of Cervantes has not entire. 
ly reduced to non-entity. 











in their slumbers they see a procession with patched 


vestments and pallid faces pass before them, and to 


Which the end is not visible, — a procession, the motley 


tnembers of which, as they glide noiselessly along, point 
their shrivelled fingers at the dreamer’s strong-box, in 
signification of their expectations on the morrow. 


| and the wind north or east, fair weather for two or three 
| days after. 








|a sign of much rain. 


If the clouds appear like towers or roclis, signify great 
showers. 

If clouds that are small, grow bigger and bigger, it is 

i 3ut if great clouds waste and grow 


Dia de los Reyes, Day of the Kings, or King Day,—// Jess, it is a sign of fair weather. 


Dia de los Pobres, Day of the Poor, or Beggar Day, the | 


term given it by reluctant almoners, — instituted, as 
says the Calendar, to commemorate the regal offerings 
at Bethlehem, occurs early in the first month of the year; 


with this inversion, however, of the original day and ||~~ zs tty citi! 
i|pirates. He left his plow, ran after, into the water up to 


? 


deed — that the candidate for an ‘ offering,’ comes after 
it himself, and goes away in dudgeon toward the offerer. 





OBSERVATIONS ABOUT TIE WEATHER. 


If the sun rise red and fiery expect wind and rain. 

If at sun-rising it be cloudy, and the clouds vanish 
away as the sun riseth higher, it is a sure sign of fair 
weather. 

Likewise, if the sun setteth red, it is a sign of fair 
weather. If itset ina muddy misty color, it is a sign 
of rain. 

If the moon shine clear, and not compassed about 
With mists, it will be fair weather. 

If the moon be compassed about with a circle, like a 
great wheel, or is misty and dim, wind or rain follows, 
or snow within twenty-four hours. 

The stars more bright than ordinary in summer, sig- 
nify great winds and wet. 

If they twinkle or blaze in winter, the wind north or 
east, is a sign of a great frost. When they are seen to 
fall or shoot, is a sign of a great rain and winds. 

If the clouds are round and of a dapple-grey color, 


Funcosvus relates a pretty story in the kingdom of Na- 


| ples, of an honest country fellow, at plow, by the sea- 


side, who saw his wife carried away by the moors and 


his chin, and then swam, calling to the captain, either to 


|}let him have his wife back again, or else prayed him to 


take him also prisoner, for he had rather be in a prison 
with her, than at liberty without her; a galley slave, a 
drudge, any thing to have his dear wife again. The 
captain relating this passage to the governor of Tunis, 
he Jet them both free, with a pension to keep them as 
long as they lived. 
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